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Preferences and Strategic Voting in the 
Finnish Presidential Elections 


Eerik Lagerspetz* 


The empirical relevance of the theoretical results of social choice theory is suill unclear. The 
most radica! thesis, put forth by William Riker, is that politics is a highly unstable process, 
characterized by preference cycles and strategic voting. This article - a continuation of an 
earlier article published in this journal - examines the Finnish presidential elections in 1925, 
1931, 1937 and 1982. The conclusion is that preference cycles and strategic voting have had a 
significant impact im the discussed cases. The relevancy of the social choice approach and its 
relation to historical research are discussed. 


After forty years of intensive theoretical research, the reiationship between 
social choice theory and empirical research on elections and decision making 
procedures is still unclear. Some leading social choice theorists believe that 
the notorious impossibility results have questioned our most basic beliefs 
about the nature of democracy (Plott 1976; Riker 1982). Gibbard, a pioneer 
in Strategic voting research, claims that only “individual integrity, ignorance 
or stupidity” prevents the use of strategic voting (Gibbard 1973, 593). At the 
same time, most political scientists doing research in the empirical field tend 
to either ignore these results altogether or just mention them in a footnote. 

The burden, I think, lies on the shoulders of the social choice theorists. 
They have the task of convincing their more empincally and histoncally 
minded colleagues that the highly formal social choice framework really 
does have explanatory power. Few, however, have undertaken this task. 
Consider, for example, the question of cyclical majorities (or Condorcet 
paradoxes). Almost all the cases discussed in the literature are either 
hypothetical or simulated. The meager reports on cycles from real life mostly 
concem politically insignificant cases, such as university elections or 
elections in scientific associations (Dobra 1983; Gerhlein 1983, 165-169. 
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Exceptions can be found in Blydenburgh 1971, in Riker 1958, and in van den 
Doel 1979, 82-84). Then again, some studies have produced negative 
results. Thus Feld and Grofman, after studying 36 elections in various 
associations using the single transferable vote system, report that 


... every election had a Condorcet winner. Where there were intransitivities, they included 
only a limited number of elements. Of the 36 elections, 24 are perfectly transitive. 
Moreover, in those cases where intransitivity does occur, almost the only observed 
intransitivities are between alternatives adjacent in Borda scores, and in 34 of 36 elections 
the Borda winner and the Condorcet winner coincided. (Feld and Grofman 1992, 235). 


The authors conclude that although they have not exorcised the paradox of 
cyclical majorities, they have “put its importance for ordinary political 
choice into a more realistic perspective” (p. 235). In his study on US 
presidential elections, Radcliff (1994) produces equally negative results, and, 
according to him, “it seems prudent to conclude that, if nothing else, cyclical 
majorities are not commonplace events where mass electorates are 
concerned” (p. 55). 

Similarly, most research on strategic voting examines theoretical 
possibilities rather than political realities. As Krebhiel and Rivers remark 
in their recent study, “. . . agenda manipulation and sophisticated voting are 
rarely mentioned in the most detailed accounts of congressional decision 
making. Of the half-dozen or so papers which are exceptions to this rule, at 
least four focus on the same set of roll-call votes” (Krebhiel and Rivers 
1990, 549). Some attempts to find further evidence have failed. For example, 
in his study on the Norwegian Storting, Rasch concludes that “strategic 
voting . . . is almost nonexistent in the Norwegian parliament. . . . 
Furthermore, we can be quite sure that this marked tendency towards sincere 
voting hides no deceptive manoeuvering” (Rasch 1987, 63). It has even been 
claimed that strategic voting is just a theoretical possibility without any 
pracucal significance (de Bruin 1987, 45). More moderately, Chamberlin et 
al. (1984, 494) state that “‘we do not know whether the logical possibilities of 
theorems will be of empirical importance.” 

So it seems that the magnificent theoretical structure of social choice is 
able to explain, at best, only some very unusual and highly marginal 
empirically observable phenomena. Riker’s suggestive idea that in the long 
run politics is always in disequlibrium does not have much empirical 
support. Indeed, many students of the subject have taken it for granted that in 
reality political processes are relatively stable and that the main task is to 
explain why. For these reasons it is understandable that 


... it bas been difficult for political scientists to gauge the importance of the theoretical 
results of social choice theory. Many who find the theorems insufficient grounds for 
changing their views of the role of voting in democratic societies will remain unconvinced 
by an empirical literature that seems only dimly related to naturally occurring elections. 
(Chambertin et al. 1984, 481). 
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It has been remarked that the Rikerian thesis of politics as an instability 
process (Riker 1982) is not directly testable. No amount of negative evidence 
can refute it, for its defenders can always answer that any observed non-’ 
occurrence of a political cycle cither contains a cycle hidden by institutional 
factors or belongs to-the-pockets of stability existing in the general chaos. 
This does not, however, make the thesis empirically irrelevant. As a whole, 
the post-Kuhnian discussion on testability shows that all sciences contain 
organizing elements which cannot be tested. Their fruitfulness is measured 
through their ability to generate particular hypotheses which, in the broad 
sense of the word, can be tested. That is not a sufficient condition for their 
acceptability: they also have to be abie to provide an_ intellectually 
interesting vision of their subject. Generally, the Rikenan thesis of politics 
as a disequilibrium process is strong on the second but not on the first count. 

The aim of this article (and of the other, simultaneously written articles, 
see Lagerspetz 1993a, b) is to introduce a sample of real life cases of social 
choice. I think that these cases are politically more important, better 
documented, and more transparent illustrations of the Rikerian thesis than 
anything hitherto found in the existing social choice literature. 


The Finnish Case 
The institutional background 


The social choice mechanism which is the subject of this study is the 
traditional Finnish presidential election system. As Gehrlein (1983, 165) 
remarks, “actual observations of . . . Condorcet’s paradox [i.e. a preference 
cycle] are difficult to find. This difficulty results from the complexity of the 
voting system that would be required to observe the paradox.” In this 
context, the pre-1994 Finnish presidential election system is a promising 
subject for two reasons: the system was quite complex, and the elections are 
unusually well documented. 

According to the system, a 300 member electoral college was elected on 
the basis of proportional representation (a version of the d’Hondt system). 
One month after its election, the electoral college assembled and elected the 
president. The system used by the electoral college was a modification of the 
plurality runoff. In the first round, the college voted on all the candidates put 
forward by the parties. If no candidate won more than 150 votes, the electors 
voted again. If no absolute majority was reached in the second ballot, a third 
round was arranged between the two candidates who received the most votes 
in the second round. In the first and the second rounds, the electors were free 
to introduce new candidates; the choice was not limited to the official 
candidates. In the earliest case discussed here, some parties did not nominate 
a candidate before the general elections. For several reasons, which are 
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discussed in Lagerspetz (1993a), this system seemed to be especially 
attractive for political manipulators. In the 1994 presidential elections, the 
system was replaced by direct elections (plurality runoff with two rounds). 

The political importance of the presidential elections has been enormous. 
Finland is often described as a-‘‘semi-presidential system,” like France. The 
constitutional position of the president is strong. For the purposes of this 
study, the most relevant constitutional powers are (i) the status of the 
president as the leader of foreign policy, and (ii) his power to nominate the 
Cabinet — at least de facto, he has a say even in the nomination of individual 
ministers, The first power (direction of foreign policy) was at any rate an 
independent dimension in 1956. As a result of the exercise of the second 
power (appointing the government) the possible payoffs for the electors, 
even in personal terms, are often high. The coalition that elects the president 
usually becomes the dominating coalition in governmental politics. Thus the 
presidential election tends to be a central political event which periodically 
reorganizes or reinforces the whole system of political alliances. 

In Finnish politics, “the presidential game” (as it is popularly called) is an 
art of its own. Due to the importance of presidential elections, the course of 
events is usually well documented but also passionately contested. 
Unfortunately, there are very few systematic scientific studies relevant to 
my topic. Most works on the subject are wnitten either by historians or by the 
politicians themselves, and I have utilized them where necessary (in the case 
of the 1956 elections, exclusively). There is, however, one important 
exception to the general lack of scholarly works. Paavo Hirvikallio’s 
doctoral dissertation (1958) is an excellent study of the presidential elections 
from 1919 to 1950. Hirvikallio not only read all sources available (including 
several private collections) but also interviewed all former members of 
electoral colleges still alive in 1958 - an enormous task. Although 
Hirvikallio had no clear theoretical framework, his book gives a very 
detailed picture of the election processes. For the 1925, 1931 and 1937 
elections, [ rely mainly on Hirvikallio’s work. The complete list of sources 
for the 1956 election appears in another article (Lagerspetz 1993a). Since 
1919, Finland has had 16 presidential elections. In six cases (1919, 1940, 
1943, 1944, 1946 and 1974) an exceptional procedure was used. In six cases 
(1950, 1962, 1968, 1978, 1982, 1986) a majority was already attained in the 
first round. In these cases, a clear Condorcet winner existed and was also 
elected. The 1956 elections were discussed in detail in my earlier article 
(Lagerspetz 1993a). This leaves us three cases (1925, 1931, 1937) which 
form the subject of this study. However, there might be interesting, 
concealed strategic phenomena in the other cases, too. In those cases, the 
crucial games were not played in the electoral college, but at party caucuses 
and ultimately on the mental chessboards of the party strategists. I shall 
discuss one such example (the 1982 elections). 
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The Preferences of the Actors 


There is usually more than one important operative dimension in Finnish 
politics. The first three cases discussed here occurred before World War II. 
In those cases we can distinguish at least three partially (but only partially) 
independent dimensions. (1) The traditional Left-Right dimension. (2) The 
linguistic dimension: Finnish-speaking nationalism vs. Swedish-speaking 
(minority) nationalism. (3) A third dimension related to the acceptance or 
rejection of the liberal-democratic system. As in many other European 
countries, there was in Finland a significant authoritarian tendency which, 
without endorsing full-blown Fascism, favored personalized rule and 
advocated the banning of leftist parties. 

Of the parties represented in the first three cases, the Conservatives (Kan- 
sallinen Kokoomus = KOK) were basically a right-wing, Finnish nationalist 
party. In constitutional questions, the party favored monarchy or strong 
presidential leadership; in 1931 as well as in 1937 it was allied with the 
extreme Right. The Swedish People’s Party (Svenska Folkpartiet = SFP) 
was a loose coalition uniting Swedish-speaking Finns from the far Right to 
the Center. Basically, it was mghtist on economic issues and divided on 
constitutional issues. The Agrarian League (Maalaisliitto = ML) was a 
rightist-centrist party which supported Finnish-speaking nationalism but also 
democracy. The Progressive Party (Edistyspuolue = ED) was a predomi- 
nanuy liberal party: rightist, less nationalistic and firmly for the democratic 
constituuon. On the left, the Social Democrats (Suomen Sosialidemokraatti- 
nen puolue = SDP) were neutral on the language issue and pro-democratic. 
The Socialist Workers’ Party (Suomen Sosialistinen Tyévdenpuolue = SSTP) 
was predominantly a communist organization and was allowed to participate 
only in the 1925 elections. In 1931 and 1937, the Communists were excluded 
from the elections. 

These three dimensions explain only a part of the preferences revealed in 
the cases discussed. Most parties contained two or more factions, and the 
personalities of different candidates were sometimes as important as their 
party affiliations. In the pre-World War IJ situation a certain division of 
power emerged: because the majority of the voters were Finnish-speaking 
and non-socialist, it was clear that the SFP and the SDP had no chances of 
getting their candidates elected president. At the same time, no president 
could be elected without the support of either party. 


The 1925 Elections 


The distribution of electors in the 1925 electoral college are shown in Table 
1. The extraordinary thing in the 1925 elections was that only the 
Progressives (ED), the Social Democrats (SDP) and the Communists 
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Table |. The 1925 Distribution of Electors and Preferences by Party 


Party: KOK SFP ML ED SDP SSTP 

Electors: 68 35 69 33 19 16 

Preferences: SU SU_or RE RE RY TA - 
RE RE or SU RY RE RY - 
RY RY SU SU RE - 
TA TA TA TA SU - 


(SU = Suolahti, RE = Relander, RY = Ryti, TA = Tanner). 


(SSTP) had nominated candidates of their own, the others had left the final 
decision to the groups of electors. The Communist electoral group refused to 
negotiate with the others; in the last round it voted blank. Here we have an 
interesting case: an actor who unambiguously refused to act strategically. 

After the election of the college, a complex series of bilateral negotiations 
followed. The parties tried to veto each others’ potential candidates. 
Strategies were used already when the agenda was set. Thus the Agrarians 
(ML) seemed to have promised conditional support for the Conservatives 
(KOK), provided that they pick the less known Suolahti as their candidate 
instead of Svinhufvud, their most prominent potential candidate. By this 
maneuver the Agrarians probably wanted to eliminate Svinhufvud from the 
contest, because they knew that he enjoyed general support in the Swedish 
group. The Agrarians had no real intentions to support a Conservative 
against their own candidate. The Swedish group, in its turn, rejected all 
possible Agrarian candidates except Lauri Relander, whose support in his 
own group was rather limited. 

The most important aim of the Social Democrats and the Agrarians was to 
prevent the election of a Conservative candidate, while the Swedish group 
(SFP) and the Conservatives wanted to prevent the election of the Pro- 
gressive candidate Risto Ryti. In the second round, the three main candidates 
were Suolahti (KOK), Relander (ML) and Ryti (ED). A fourth candidate, the 
Social Democrat Tanner, was the least preferred candidate for al! non- 
socialist groups. 

Table 1 gives a general picture of the preferences in different groups. 
There are several sources of uncertainty in this table. The Communists 
(SSTP) did not express any preferences. The majority of the Agrarians (ML) 
and the Progressives (ED) probably put Suolahti below Ryti and Relander in 
their listings, but there were internal divisions in both groups. The 
distribution of the preferences in the Swedish group (SFP) is difficult to 
estimate, but the majority of the group probably preferred Suolahti to 
Relander. The major objective of most Swedish electors was, however, to 
stop Ryti. They recognized that while they could help Suolahti get into the 
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Table 2. The Results of the Second Round in 1925 


Candidates Electors Electors’ Party Affiliation 
Ryti 104 (SDP 76 + ED 28) 
Relander 97 (ML 69 + SFP 23 + ED 5) 
Suolahti 80 (K.OK 68 + SFP 12) 
Others 19 


third round, he would almost certainly lose against Ryti. The Agrarians 
informed the Swedish electors that they were not willing to support Suolahti 
against Ryti, although they had just persuaded the Conservatives (KOK) to 
introduce Suolahti instead of their original candidate. Because the Social 
Democrat Tanner had no chance against a bourgeois candidate, the SDP 
group would almost certainly vote strategically for Ryti in the second round. 
The reasonable strategy for the Swedish group (SFP) was, then, to vote for 
Relander. 

Table 2 shows the vote distribution in the second round. Thus, Ryti and 
Relander entered into the last round, and Relander was elected on the votes 
of the Swedish group (SFP), the Conservatives (KOK) and the Agrarians 
(ML). According to Table 2, Relander was most likely a Condorcet winner, 
but election of the Condorcet winner was possible only through strategic 
voting. Moreover, the agenda itself was set as a result of a complex strategic 
process. According to one historian, Relander’s election was “a complete 
surprise” (Hokkanen 1986, 424; for details of the election, see Hirvikallio 
1958, 19-45; von Bonsdorff & Jernstrand 1984, 259-269; Relander 1967, 
14-17). 


The 1931 Elections 


In the next elections, all groups, with the exception of the Swedish group 
(SFP), put forth their own candidates. The distribution of electors is shown in 


Table 3. The 1931 Distribution of Electors and Preferences by Party 


Pasty: KOK SFP ML ED SDP 

Electors: 64 18 7 69 52 90 

Preferences: SV SV of ST KA ST TA 
KA ST of SV SV KA ST 
ST KA ST SV KA 
TA TA TA TA SV 


(SV = Svinhufvud, KA = Kallio, ST = Stéhiberg, TA = Tanner). 
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Table 4. Pairwise Comparison of 1931 Elector Support for Candidates. No Condorcet winner 


Svinhufvud 151 3 Stahiberg 149 (actual result) 
Stahiberg 167 $ Kallio 133 


Kallio 211 - Svinhufvud 89 


Table 3. The political field was more polarized than in 1925, and the 
preferences of the parties were relatively clear. As in 1925, the main purpose 
of the Conservatives (KOK) was to prevent the election of the Progressive 
(ED) candidate, while the Social Democrats (SDP) were firmly committed to 
support him as a lesser evil. In contrast to the situation in 1925, the Agrarians 
(ML) were now willing to accept a Conservative as an alternative to their 
own candidate. The SFP group was divided between supporters of the 
Conservative Svinhufvud and the Progressive (liberal) Stahlberg. At this 
time, the Agranan candidate, Kallio, was totally unacceptable to them. 

Table 3 shows the preferences, and the only source of uncertainty in this 
table is the exact distribution of preferences in the Swedish group (SFP). 
However, the actual course of events shows that 18 of its members preferred 
Svinhufvud to Stahlberg. Both candidates entered into the last round, and 
Svinhufvud was elected with 151 votes. Had the alternative been Kallio 
instead of Svinhufvud, almost all SFP electors would probably have voted 
for Stahlberg. And finally, had Kallio entered into the last round against 
Svinhufvud, the Social Democrats would certainly have voted for Kallio in 
order to prevent a Conservative presidency (as they did in 1937). Thus we 
get the pairwise results shown in Table 4. We can say with a great deal of 
confidence that in the 1931 elections the collective preferences were 
cyclical. Indeed, I believe that this is the clearest example of cyclical 
preferences on an important political issue described in contemporary 
literature. 

How was the cycle actually broken? For the Social Democrats it was clear 
from the start that the best they could do was to get the Progressive Stahiberg 
elected. In order to secure this, they decided to vote for him in the second 
round but also to allocate 15 votes for the Agrarian Kallio in order to ensure 
that their favorite would get the weakest possible opponent. Their crucial 
Strategic mistake was to make this decision public. At first the Agrarians 
tried to press both the Conservatives and the Social Democrats by 
threatening to vote either for Stahlberg or Svinhufvud if these parties did 
not support Kallio. However, the more conservative wing of the Agrarians 
was so decisively against Stahlberg that they voted for Svinhufvud even in 
the first round in order to neutralize the expected strategy of the Social 
Democrats. Obviously, the more conservative Agrarians recognized that 
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Table 5. The Results of the Second Round in 1931 
a 


Candidates Electors Elecuws’ Party Affiliation 
Stéhiberg 149 (SDP 90 + ED $2 + SFP 7) 
Svinhufvud 98 (KOK 64 + SFP 18 + ML 16) 
Kallio 58 (ML) 


Kallio had no chances against Stahiberg. After this move, the Social 
Democrats did not want to take the risk involved in dividing votes, and they 
did not implement the vote dividing strategy. Table 5 shows the distnbution 
of votes in the second round. In the last round, the Ayrarnians exercised a 
tight party discipline over their group, and Svinhufvud was elected (see 
Hirvikallio 1958, 46-66; Mylly 1989, 272-277). 


The 1937 Elections 


In the last pre-World War I] election, that of 1937, all the main candidates 
were the same as in 1931. Not even the distribution of electors had changed 
much. As Table 6 demonstrates, the preferences of the parties were, if 
possible, even more consolidated than in 1931. 

Again, the only, but in this case highly significant, ‘actor of uncertainty 
was the intemal division of the Swedish group (SFP). Although the SFP 
group was Officially against Kallio (who did not even speak Swedish), the 
anu-Stahlberg sentiments were so strong in the right wing of the party that 
some extremists might even have preferred Kallio to Stahlberg. The actual 
voung behavior of the group shows that there were maximum eight firm 
opponents of Stahlberg in the group. Thus, Stahlberg and Kallio might have 
ued. As in the 1931 election, it is clear that Svinhufvud would have defeated 
Stahlberg and that Kallio would have defeated Svinhufvud. We cannot be 
absolutely certain that the cycle reoccurred, but it is quite likely. Edvin 


Tabie 6. The 1937 Distribution of Electors and Preferences by Party 


Party KOK SFP ML ED SDP 

Electors: 86 25 56 38 95 

Preferences SV SV or ST KA ST TA 
KA KA or ST or ST SV KA ST 
ST ST of KA ST SV KA 
TA TA TA TA SV 


Linkomies, a Conservative politician who later became prime minister, 
concluded in his memoirs that: 


the result of the election was a surprise, for the majority of the members of the electoral 
college would without 2 doubt have given their votes for Stihiberg if they had had to choose 
between Stahiberg and Kallio. (Linkomies 980, 27). 


This time, the Social Democrats were determined to prevent Svinhufvud's 
presidency. They informed the Agrarians and the SFP group that they would 
vote for Stahlberg already in the first round, and if he were not elected, they 
would back Kallio unanimously. In the first round Stahlberg got 150 votes, 
since eight SFP electors had voted for Svinhufvud. Because the SFP electors 
should have been aware of SDP’s strategy, commentators have speculated 
that some of them, in spite of their denunciations, actually preferred Kallio to 
Stahlberg. After the first round, the SFP group tried to persuade the Social 
Democrats to back Stahlberg again and promised three more votes for him in 
the second round. The Social Democrats, however, feared that the events of 
the 1931 election would repeat themselves and reaffirmed their decision to 
back Kallio. Then the majority of the Progressives joined them, and Kallio 
was elected in the second round with 177 votes. (Hirvikallio 1958, 66-83, 
Stjernschantz 1984, 242~245). 

In the 1937 election, a majority cycle was almost certainly working 
through the same set of candidates as in 1931, but because the voting 
strategies of the groups were different, the outcome was also different. Here 
we can see Riker’s general instability process in full action. 

The 1956 elections are discussed in detail in my earlier article (Lagerspetz 
1993a). In this case the outcome, the rejection of a likely Condorcet winner 
(the incumbent President Paasikivi), was clearly a result of strategic voting. 
This, in turn, was preceded by a possible tie cycle. 


The 1982 Elections: Manipulation Anticipated? 


Not all presidential elections in Finland have been as dramatic as those 
discussed above. In many cases, the president has been elected even in the 
first round, and often by large majorities. However, it is possible that even 
those cases have had latent elements of instability, although the evidence is 
of a more speculative nature than in the previously discussed cases. Consider 
the 1982 elections, when the Social Democrat Koivisto was elected to 
succeed President Kekkonen by the combined forces of the Social 
Democrats and the Euro-Communist elements of the Communist party. 
The election itself was an undramatic event and the outcome was predicted 
by most observers. Koivisto was generally perceived as the most popular 
Finnish politician, widely respected even outside his own party (sometimes, 
one might even say, especially outside his party). 
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Before the election, however, a complex maneuver was initiated. The goal 
of this maneuver was that the Director of the Central Bank, the former Prime 
Minister Ahti Karjalainen of the Center Party (the former Agrarian Party), 
would be the next president. Karjalainen describes the maneuver in his 
memoirs: 


The tactics were to form a new K-line (the name used for the groups which supported the 
former President Kekkonen, EL] which would consist of the Center Party, the 
Conservatives, the Communists and the Christian Pasty. These all had their own aims, 
but cooperation would benefit all of them. 


The Conservatives wanted to be in the cabinet, the Center Party wanted its representative to 
become president, the Communists wanted to prevent the Social Democrats from attaining 
begemony among the Left, and the Christians wanted to become a party with an acceptable 
image in foreign policy. Also, the Liberals and the Swedes could be expected to add a few 
votes. It seemed that such a united front could gain a majority, even if the Christians 
dropped out. (.. .) The plan . . . was based on the idea that I would de the only person who 
could act as the Jeader of such a coalition. (Karjalainen and Tarkks 1989, 239). 


It is no surprise that a coalition consisting of such heterogencous elements 
collapsed. The failure was also related to Karjalainen’s negative public 
image and the voters’ general contempt for political stratagems. 

Karjalainen’s plan received a lethal blow when his supporters failed to 
reach a majority at the party caucus of the Center Party. The party nominated 
Dr Johannes Virolainen, Karjajainen’s old competitor, tc be their candidate. 
After that, Karjalainen’s most loyal supporters in the Center Party and in the 
Stalinist wing of the Communist Party still entertained the possibility of 
bringing him in as a “dark horse” in the electoral college. The reasoning was 
the same as in the quote: like Kekkonen in 1956, any candidate would need 
the Communists’ support, and Karjalainen was the only bourgeois candidate 
acceptable to them. However, when this plan was made public, it had a 
counterproductive effect. The majority of the bourgeois voters did not trust 
Karjalainen: even for them, Koivisto was clearly the second choice. Some of 
them definitely voted for Koivisto to prevent Karjalainen from being elected. 
Social Democratic campaigners frequently made negative references to 
Karjalainen’s possible candidature in order to stress that a vote for Koivisto 
was the only sure choice. 

During the electoral campaign, the Conservatives and the Center Party 
accused each other of secretly preferring Koivisto to a common bourgeois 
candidate while remaining vague on the question of how they would behave 
if their own candidate did not enter the last stage. Both parties were trapped. 
Their traditional voters were divided: those who thought in terms of the 
traditional Right-Left dimension preferred a bourgeois candidate as an 
alternative to Koivisto, while those who were impressed by Koivisto’s 
personal qualities preferred him over any other candidate except their own. 
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Knowing this, the parties could not reveal their number two candidate: by 
declaring that they would support a common bourgeois candidate if their 
own candidate were dropped, they would alienate those voters who 
considered Koivisto as their second choice. On the other hand, by accepting 
Koivisto as the alternative, they would lose those voters who preferred a 
common bourgeois candidate to the Social Democrat Koivisto. In the 
elections for the electoral college, both the Conservatives and the Center 
Party did very poorly, while the Social Democrats won a landslide victory 
(144 electors). The Euro-Communists put an end to speculation by backing 
Koivisto already in the first stage. Symptomatically, the Conservatives 
played the same role in the 1988 election, when Koivisto was re-elected. In 
this case, the accusations made by the Center Party were justified. 

A part of the 1982 election result can be explained in terms of the problem 
described above. The bourgeois parties simply had no convincing answer as 
to how they would behave if they could not get their number one candidate 
into the third stage. The voters had learned the rules of the game; they had 
recognized the importance of strategic voting. This example shows how 
complex strategic calculations can affect the result even when they are not 
implemented. (On the effects of the ‘dark horse’ factor, see the opinion poll 
results and the related discussion in Sankiaho 1983, 142-143, 171-175, 
344~345). 


Conclusions 


The study of the history of the Finnish presidential elections provides 
surprisingly strong support for the “Riker Conjecture.” In four cases out of 
ten, significant strategic voting occurred. In one case (1956), a Condorcet 
winner was eliminated by strategic voting. There were two, possibly three, 
cases of preference cycles (1931, 1937 and 1956). In two cases (1925 and 
1956), the agenda or the group of candidates actually voted on was decided 
only after a complex bargaining process. All the election results (1925, 1931, 
1937 and 1956) were described as “surprises” by contemporary commenta- 
tors. 

All four cases were politically important. In 1931, 1937 and 1956, the 
result clearly determined the nature of subsequent governmental coalitions: 
both in 1931 and 1956, the Social Democrats who had opposed the winning 
candidate were excluded from the Cabinet, while in 1937 they became 
acceptable partners to the centrist parties for the first time. More 
speculatively, it might be argued that in 1931 a different outcome could 
have led straight to a right-wing coup — an actual attempt in 1932 failed 
mainly because the Conservative president by his personal authority was 
able to hold the Right in check. In 1956, the election of Fagerhoim could 
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have triggered a serious crisis in Finnish-Soviet relations. Such a crisis 
emerged when Fagerholm became the prime minister of the Conservative- 
Social Democrat cabinet two years later. 

Thus my conclusion is that the Rikerian view of politics as a 
disequilibrium process has-empirical support. The phenomena discovered 
in the forma! models of social choice do appear in the real world and they are 
often important. 

This presupposes that politics can be fruitfully modeled as a strategic 
interaction process. Generally, this seems to be a plausible supposition in 
regard to the cases discussed. The empirical material shows that the relevant 
political actors had consistent preferences and that they were able to involve 
themselves in quite complex strategic calculations and ac) accordingly. (On 
the details of the calculations involved in the 1956 election, and on factors 
which complicate the modeling, see Lagerspetz 1993a). Some authors, e.g. 
de Bruin (1985, 1987) have claimed that significant strategic voting is not a 
real possibility, since 

for successful poliucal manipulation of a voting procedure, an individual panicipant needs 

complete information about the preferences which the other voters are going to announce. 

But if such omniscience were indeed present, manipulation would become virtually 

impossible since everybody would then know the sincere preferences of everybody else . 


Opportunities for manipulation which theoretically exist can be ruled out for all practical 
purposes. (de Bruin 1987, 45). 


This result is a political analogy of the Random Walk theorem: when all 
speculators are fully informed, speculation becomes useless. But it overlooks 
two things. Firstly, politicians, like market dealers, are often gamblers by 
nature. When the stakes are sufficiently high, they are willing to take risks 
and act on limited information. Secondly, there is no a priori reason to 
suppose that the distribution of information is symmetrical. For institutional! 
and psychological reasons, some parties and individuals are better at 
collecting and hiding information that can be used for strategic purposes. In 
1956, for example, the Communist and the Agrarian party machines were 
famous for their efficiency. Both parties were dedicated to the victory of 
their common candidate. The bourgeois parties and the Social Democratic 
group were internally divided and hesitant. For these reasons, they did not 
work effectively to get sufficient information and form a rational strategy 
based on it. 

The importance of strategic voting in the Finnish presidential elections 
may be used as a premise in an a fortiori argument. In the informational 
hierarchy constructed by Nurmi (1987, 124), the plurality runoff system used 
in the Finnish electoral college is one of the voting systems which are most 
difficult to manipulate, because the potential manipulators have to know the 
whole distribution of the sincere preferences. Hence one may argue that if 
manipulation is nevertheless an attractive alternative in the Finnish system, it 
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has to be attractive in other systems, too. Thus there may be more 
manipulation in political systems than meets the eye. 

The “rationality” of various actors can differ significantly. The cohesive- 
ness and voting discipline within the political groups vary greatly. One 
explanation of the asymmetries-is that while the basic actors making social 
choices in the real world are usually groups (parties, party factions, electoral 
alliances and coalitions), their preferences and strategic choices are them- 
selves the products of social choice processes within the groups. Sometimes 
the official candidates were elected by narrow margins or mere pluralities in 
the party organs. The counterproductive behavior of the Social Democrats in 
1956 and of the SFP group in 1937 can be explained in those terms. A 
realistically oriented theory of social choice should take this multi-level 
nature of decisions into account. 

The most important methodological message of this article is that the 
theory of social choice can be connected with historical studies in a 
profitable way. The theory of social choice is ultimately a hermeneutical 
theory in the sense that its starting point is human action based on aims, 
values and beliefs. It can, and I think it will, get empirical support from the 
study of the aims, values and beliefs of real life actors acting in complex, 
institutionally defined situations. Hypotheses concerning the preferences, 
beliefs and the strategies of the actors have to be tested, too. 
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